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CATHEDRAL MUSIC AND COMPOSERS. 

No. VII. 
Contributed by E. Holmes, Author of the "Life of Mozart." 

That Purcell was the animating spirit in music 
at the Eestoration — that it was he who led the 
march of invention and improvement which cha- 
racterises that epoch of our history, seems to the 
enquirer, on a fair review and estimate of the 
productions of the period, scarcely less than a 
conviction. Others kept pace with him credit- 
ably in some departments. Blow and Wise 
divided attention with him in church music, and 
even in secular songs ; hut here they separate, 
and if we look for that combination of powers 
which make up the universal musician in any 
one master of the time, it is Purcell alone, 
who fully answers to the great essentials of the 
character. His ripeness at nineteen years of age, 
when he produced his first opera, Dido and, 
JEneas, only three years after the decease of 
Pelham Humphreys, may serve as an index to 
the precocity of his powers as a composer for the 
cathedral, and show the high position among his 
cotemporaries which his genius early assigned to 
him. 

The influence of Purcell's master-mind may 
be observed not only on the companions of his 
active existence ; we trace it long after his death ; 
particularly in the bass solos and recitative 
passages of Croft's anthems, and in the modern 
melody and elegant chords of Weldon ; while in 
the secular and dramatic style, Arne has here 
and there so successfully imitated him, that it is 
scarcely to the advantage of his own reputation. 
Had no Purcell lived, we can scarcely believe 
that such a melody as Ariel's " Where the bee 
sucks," or such a national tune as " Eule Bri- 
tannia," could have existed. These are cer- 
tainly, in their respective styles, complete ex- 
amples of melody and character ; but they bear 
that general resemblance to Purcell which makes 
the musician think that Arne in composing them 
was borne aloft on the estuary of feeling and 
animation which his great predecessor had cre- 
ated in English song. 

Nor is it easy to believe that our native music 
would have made the sudden stride which it did 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, un- 
aided by the extraordinary events which prepared 
the way for it ; for whatever opinion might be 
entertained upon the civil wars, the dethroning 
and decapitating of the king, and the popular 
triumph, the freshness of such historical incidents 
must have greatly excited the minds of men ; and 
this age accordingly abounded in poetry and 



music of a kindred character, full of elevated 
sentiment, and what a writer somewhere calls 
" noble fierceness." 

There is no quality of Purcell's genius which 
leaves a stronger impression on the memory than 
his heroic declamation. He knew his strength, 
and delighted to exert it in this department of 
his own creation in vocal music ; for we may look 
in vain in the accompanied recitative or aria 
parlante of other countries for words united with 
tones of such tremendous energy as he summons 
for great occasions; carrying the majestic ex- 
pression of music, by means of his modulation 
and knowledge of the effective parts of the human 
voice, to a perfection that was never reached 
before, nor has been since. It was the soul with 
which the late singer, Bartleman, entered into the 
declamation of Purcell, which rendered him such 
an object of interest as he was in the orchestra 
of the Ancient concerts; and, indeed, the effect 
of the study of this music by the higher school 
of bass singers in England, has given it a great 
superiority in expression and chasteness of style 
over that of the Continent. 

What a variety of noble invocations, addresses, 
and scenes — sacred, dramatic, or secular, the mu- 
sician is able to trace back to the era of Purcell, 
and to challenge as the pure offspring of English 
imagination and feeling ! In his examples of this 
kind of composition, where he shews that every 
expression and image of the poet awakens some 
corresponding musical emotion in his mind, con- 
sists a great part of that permanent good with 
which his career influenced the art We see 
with wonder the tasks which he set himself and 
accomplished in an age when the resources and 
colouring of the orchestra were unknown. The 
terrors of the last day, which Mozart in his 
requiem, and Spohr in his well-known oratorio, 
have painted in the accumulated tones and varied 
effects of the modern orchestra, did not appear 
to Purcell too formidable or lofty an argument 
for a composition delivered by a couple of voices, 
to the simple accompaniment of a keyed instru- 
ment. When he conjures up before the ima- 
gination that portentous scene in the cave of the 
Witch of Endor, in which Samuel is disturbed 
from the sleep of death to satisfy the unquiet 
mind of Saul, he requires neither the solemn 
accompaniment of trombones, nor a long con- 
tinued tremolando on stringed instruments, nor 
any other conventional resource of supernatural 
effect ; but he simply sets us down after a man- 
ner of his own, plump in the infernal cave. 

In fact, in those compositions of Purcell which 
are for all time, being founded in traditions which 
excite the imagination with undiminished force 
from generation to generation, all that the poet- 
musician requires is a striking situation, or a 
noble idea expressed in corresponding language. 
Observe, by the way, the awful interest with 
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which he has invested the denunciations con 
tained in Cowley's paraphrase of the 34th chapter 
of Isaiah ; a composition which no other musician 
could have developed at equal length without 
suffering the attention of hearers to droop. 

But the delivery of words with a power of mu 
sical declamation, which greatly enhances their 
intellectual force, was not merely conspicuous in 
the recitative of Purcell — he introduced it into 
the chorus; and thus the English anthem chorus, 
at its best, presents a more concentrated specimen 
of power than can be found throughout the music 
of Europe. Perhaps from association and habit 
— from the time-honored influences of our ca- 
thedrals, and regard for that " native language" 
of which the sinews are no longer weak, we may 
be a little partial in our estimation of the com- 
posers of the Restoration ; but where actual 
justice has long been withheld, an over measure 
of justice is due : we cannot, indeed, be far 
wrong. In expressing the words "Let the whole 
earth stand in awe of him," in the anthem " Sing 
unto the Lord," Purcell raises the most colossal 
ideas by his grand choral declamation ; and the 
utterance of these sounds by a powerful choir 
affects the hearer with the most solemn and 
awful sensations. 

If we trace the effect of such great efforts at 
expression on our cathedral music in the course 
of composition during the succeeding century, 
we shall certainly observe it flowering up in 
Croft, particularly in the long-developed choruses 
of his instrumental anthems ; and later, in the 
oratorios of Handel. The noble recitative in the 
Messiah, " Thus saith the Lord," is in its de- 
clamation, its harmony, and its divisions, a piece 
of pure homage to Purcell. Purcell had given 
the true masculine tone and elevated character 
to these things, and there was no expressing them 
differently without falling greatly beneath him. 
So, also, in the sublimest theme of the church — 
the Te Deum, he left a model of magnificent 
design, which Handel was obliged in a certain 
degree to follow ; having necessarily the advan- 
tage in his instrumental developments, but only 
dividing opinion with his English predecessor as 
to the loftiness and grandeur with which he ex- 
pressed the text. Honour will always be at the 
side of the first architect of any noble edifice in 
art. Though time steals on, and brings with it 
means of improvement and embellishment which 
place the first invention somewhat in obscurity, 
time also rectifies the judgment, and assigns to 
each contributor to progress his true place. 

The bold and masculine style of the oratorio 
chorus has of late been as much appreciated on 
the Continent as in England at our festivals. 
This species of music is said to have originated 
at Home in the time of Paiestrina, and in the 
oratory of St. Philip Neri. Handel certainly in- 
troduced it here from Italy, and built up his for- 



tunes by it on the gradual decline of his Italian 
operas, reflecting, it is said, on the grave and 
religious character of the English. It is curious 
that from his own time he has remained almost 
in undivided possession of the honors of this 
class of composition ; foreign works in this kind, 
with the exception of the Creation, never having 
made any general impression. It is to be ob- 
served that we forget all the oratorios of Stradella 
and of the classical school of Italy, and listen 
only to Handel as master in his faculty — to 
Handel, who had become naturalized as an 
Englishman, who had studied our declamation, 
and the genius of our cathedral school in Purcell, 
Wise, and Croft. Let any one hear Handel's 
early style of sacred music, as the late Mr. Hawes 
once exhibited it at the oratorios, in MS. extracts 
from the King's library, and afterwards hear the 
Handel long resident in England, and familiar 
with the works of our cathedral musicians, and 
then judge what influence our country has exer- 
cised on the progress of art. 

The lyrical genius which burst out in England 
at the Restoration, i3 exactly coincident in point 
of time, with that strong feeling on politics and 
government which rendered every citizen liable to 
become a soldier. Popular songs still extant show 
us in what hearers were enthusiastic, as the straw 
thrown up discovers the way of the wind. The 
favorite duet by Michael Wise, " Old Chiron," 
intended to illustrate the axiom that the brave 
should follow their fate, let it carry them where 
it will, must have animated the chivalry of many 
a body of cavaliers, when, after a convivial re- 
past, they rehearsed their " hair-breadth 'scapes," 
and " fought their battles o'er again." " You, 
mv b°y>" says the old soldier to the young one, 
" must go to the siege of Troy, never more to 
return, but before those walls to be slain, and 
leave your carcase unburied." What then ? Let 
not your noble spirit be cast down. 

Such was the philosophy of life taught in the 
songs of the time, and cheered by old iron sol- 
diers, republican or royalist, as the only sentiment 
which could transform blushing and undecided 
youth into anything worthy the name of a man. 
The trumpet was incessantly sounding as the ac- 
companiment of songs. " Britons strike home," 
and " Come if you dare," with other things of 
the like tenour, but not so easily caught up, were 
in the ascendant. Macaulay, in his late history, 
dwells amusingly on the overflowing chivalry of 
the Restoration, when, for want of other enemies 
on land, it was the fashion for noble amateurs to 
have a brush at sea with the Dutch ; wherein the 
rough work fell chiefly to the share of the sailors, 
and the glory to the noblemen ostensibly in com- 
mand. The well-known song, " To all you ladies 
now on land," points out the direction in which 
these heroes desired to recommend themselves. 

Continued on page 87. 
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Continued from page 82. 

But musicians and choirmen had for some 
time had a forced connection with military life. 
When the disputes between Charles I. and his com- 
mons entered upon a bloody arbitration, many 
choirmen we are told, joined the army, having no 
other resource. They fought pro arts el focis, 
being goaded thereto by necessity. The example 
most honorable to music which may be gathered 
from the history of these turbulent times, is cer- 
tainly that of William Lawes, who after sacrificing 
his private fortune in the service of his King, lost 
his life in the same cause. Boyce has preserved one 
of the works of this composer in his collection of 
cathedral music, less probably from its intrinsic 
merit than as a mark of esteem for the devotion 
and the courage which shone out in the high and 
generous nature of the man. This William Lawes 
was brother of the Henry Lawes to whom Milton 
addressed one of his most cordial and elegant 
sonnets. 

Captain Cook, who taught the first sets cf 
Chapel-royal boys, was a soldier as well as a 
musician. Purcell's brother Edward, who em- 
braced a military life, distinguished himself by 
his personal bravery and skill in his profession. 

During the eleven years of the Commonwealth, 
music still went on advancing ; for when politics 
would hardly leave a man's head safe on his 
shoulders, singing and fiddling were placid and 
innocuous arts. Some musicians established them- 
selves in the country houses of the landed gentry, 
where, practising eternally with the family, they 
made extraordinary pupils. Christopher Simpson 
wrote his compendium of practical music, and his 
essay on the division- viol, at the residence of Sir 
John Bolles, in Norfolk. Dr. Wilson found himself 
a hiding-place in the University of Oxford ; and 
Benjamin Bogers living obscurely in the same 
city, wrote there the first quartetts for two violins, 
tenor and bass, which were afterwards performed 
before the Emperor at Vienna with great applause ! 
How strange are the mutations of art ! Be it re- 
membered that we first sent instrumental music 
to Vienna, the head quarters of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. 

Other musicians more unfortunate than these 
were obliged to eke out their miserable dependant 
existence by quartering themselves on the bene- 
volence of friends, to whom they paid a round of 
visits. This was the destiny of one Jenkins, an 
eminent violist of his day, who still lives among 
the curiosities of musical history. He was a cheer- 
ful and amiable man, who contributed so much to 
pleasure, that in some houses a room was set apart 
for him, and known as his room ; and we have 
somewhere read that when the servants descried 
him at a distance, footing along the dusty road, 
they ran full of delight to inform their master and 
mistress of the approach of the much desired man 
of music. 



It would be a subject for a painter to express this 
old English life of the Commonwealth : — the 
family friends "tiled" in; the genial and 
hospitable board duly enjoyed ; the news of the 
day imparted j and the music begun, with the first 
man of his day to direct it. But so unsettled and 
dependant a state of life did not suit all tempers ; 
and there is cause to suspect that it first broke the 
proud spirit and then the heart of Matthew Lock, 
who having turned Catholic, as it seems to show 
his abhorrence of the Puritans, at last quitted life 
in extreme disgust, not staying to solicit from the 
newly-restored King favor or promotion of any 
sort. 

(To be continued.) 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Amateur Musician. — We know of no booh which gives practical 
direction! far making and repairing violins ; nor does it 
appear to w possible to convey instruction on such a sub- 
ject by books. 



Brief Chronicle of ihe last fttotttfu 

Sacred Harmonic Society. — The directors of this 
institution have been for a considerable time engaged 
in making expensive improvements in Exeter-hall, 
calculated to remove its defects and enlarge its capa- 
bilities as a locality for musical performances on the 
greatest scale. The alterations consist principally — 
first, of the removal of the flat plaster ceiling, and its 
re-construction of wood, in a curved form, upwards 
of twelve feet higher in the centre than formerly ; 
secondly, of the removal of the four square pillars, 
with the beam and cornice over them, in front of the 
gallery ; an improvement which, combined with the 
additional height gained over the gallery, will obviate 
all the objections formerly made on the grounds of 
want of ventilation and difficulty of seeing or hearing; 
and, thirdly, of the taking down the central portion of 
the wall at the east end of the hall, and re-building it 
on a line with the walls at the back of the recesses ; 
thereby allowing the organ to be thrown back seven- 
teen feet. The effect of this last alteration will be to 
gain much valuable space in that part of the room, 
and to remove the great inconvenience hitherto caused 
by the two divisions of the chorus at each side of the 
organ being so completely separated by the projection 
of the instrument as to be unable to see or hear each 
other. The organ itself is to receive great alterations 
and additions, with the view of increasing its power 
and efficiency. These important operations are to be 
completed early in November, and the next series of 
concerts is to commence immediately afterwards. 

Boston Organ. — The new organ built for the cen- 
tenary chapel, was exhibited at Messrs. Gray & Davi- 
son's factory, on the 14th of October, by Mr. George 
Cooper. The organ contains 49 stops, forming 2,490 
pipes. 

The Surrey Choral Society. — This society was 
established in the spring of this year for the practice 
of a superior order of vocal music, and was founded by 
operatives, their determination being to construct a 
class the admission to which should be within reach of 



